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I.—Forer1en Potrrics. 


The Razsul Akhbari, rakes pe! a Ist October, says that the 
overnment of the Sultan of Turkey should 
ee maintain a cordial understanding with the En lish. 
2. The Samay, of the 2nd og says that Maharaja Surachandra is 
innocent. e was expelled from the throne b 
— ee his younger brother ‘Tikendraijit, whereupon & 
sought protection of Lord Lansdowne. But instead of granting 
asked for, His Excellency is now treating him very harshly. The Maharaja 
will be kept as a political prisoner and will get an allowance of Rs. 250 per 
month. Not even an ordinary Bengali household can live on that allowance, 
and how will the ex-Maharaja of Manipur live on it ? It is most improper and 
unjust to subject for nothing a man who was once the supreme ruler of a 
State to insult and personal restraint of this nature. 
3. The Prakriti, of the 3rd October, says that, according to the Hindu 
Pen ay eae wr Patriot oes Government has fixed the 
eempnaone allowance of Surachandra, the exiled ex-Maharaja 
of Manipur, at Rs. 250 per month. But if this be true, surely the Maharaja, 
who was once ruler of an independent State, who has always been friendly to the 
English, and who helped them on many occasions, has been very harshly 
treated. When Mulhar Rao was deposed, Lord Northbrook made a princely 
provision for his maintenance and thereby maintained the dignity of the 


British Raj intact. The making of so small an allowance for Surachandra 
has deeply grieved the Maharaja. Itis hoped that the Government of India 


will reconsider the matter. 
4, The same paper says that one by one all natives States in Asia 
rr .are being annexed by the English. Cashmere, 
Sikkim, Manipur, and Burma have fallen and 
Siam alone remains. But it looks as if Siam too will be soon annexed, 
for the plea has already been raised that unless annexed by the English the 
. French will take it. ecisely such a plea was advanced at the time of the 

annexation of Burma. 

5. The Sanjivani, of the 3rd October, says that Government has in- 
. creased the pension of Maharaja Surachandra of 

casita teens Manipur from Ks. 100 tc Rs. 250, perhaps in 
consideration that the Maharaja and his late father had on several occasions 
conferred benefits on the English Government, and that the Maharaja took 
no part in the late disturbances. But is this pension of Rs 250 sufficient 
for a royal family. 

6. Referring to the rumour of a Russian advance towards Afghanistan, 
the same paper says that it cannot rely on the 
Pioneer's contradiction of the rumour. Govern- 
ment should lose no time in enlisting natives as 
volunteers, Or it will not be possible to defend the country long with the help of 
soldiers brought from England. od 

7 The Aitavad, of the 3rd October, has heard a rumour that Sura- 
chandra, the ex-Maharaja of Manipur, will be 
banished to Brindaban, ‘lhenews, if true, is greatly 
to be regretted. Surachundra was deposed for no fault of his own, his expul- 
sion from Manipur having been the result of a conspiracy against him. That 
being the case, one does not know why Government has passed such an order. 
He who was one day ruler of Mani will now live upon Rs. 250 a month ! 

8. The Gramvasi, of the 5th October, has the following :— 


Tue Guost’s F'arHer’s SRADH. 


Telegrams. 


The maidan near Yakshapuri, 12th March 1891, terrible occurrence. 
Bhringi seriously wounded. His head fractured in 


The rumour of a Russian ad- 
vance, 


Maharaja Surachandra. 


a 


“The Ghost’s father’s sradh.” = several places. Nearly half-a-dozen ghosts killed. 
Nandi has saved himself by flight, The Yakshas have revolted. 
[What? rebellion against Mahadeva! What audacity? We cannot, how- 


ever, express any opinion on the situation without learning further particulars. — 


Editor. } 


the protection — 


Ralsut AKHBARI 
MURSHIDABAD, 


Oct. Ist, 1891. 


Samay, 


Oct. 2nd, 1891. 


PRaxRITI, 


Oct. 3rd, 1891 


PRAKRITI. 


SaNJIVANI, 


Oct. 3rd, 1891. 


SANJIVANI. 


HITAVADI, 


Get. 3rd, 1891. 


GRaMVASI, 


Oct. 5th, 1891. 


e 
* 


. However, we hope he will allay our fears.— Editor. 
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Kailas, 18th March 1891.—News true. The Yakshas have risen againgt 
Mahadeva. ‘There the Raja Kshudramukh and his brother Durmukh -haye 
revolted. Bhringi is in hospital. | 

[Things have turned out as we thought they would. There should be an 
enquiry for whose fault this has happened.—Editor. ] 

Kailas, 14th March 1891.—F rom news received from Yakshapuri yesterday, 
it appears that Nandi and Bhringi having gone to Durmukh’s house to commit 
oppressions accompanied by some ghosts, have met with this danger. Durmukh 
having failed to make a regular supply of siddhi (bhang), was to have been seized 
and brought before Mahadeva. But, for fear of the ghosts, Durmukh refused 
to come out of his house. This has led to this untoward occurrence. Correct 
information will be received in the course of a few days. | 

[We should like to know by whose order Nandi attacked Durmukh’s house, 
We have always said that the older Mahadeva is becoming the 


The maidan near Yakshapuri, 15th March 1891.—In running for his safety 
Nandi has broken his leg; and he cannot go without a bullock. 
[Nandi is certainly very dashing. We hear that arrangements are already 
being made for giving him a new pipe for smoking ganja as a reward.—Editor, 
Kailas, 20th March 1891.—Kumar Kartik will start tomorrow with ghosts 
and goblins in order to put down the Yakhshas, and during his absence Sriman 
Gonesh Babaji will remain in charge of both the Home and Foreign Depart- 
ments. 

[The arrangements have been such as we anticipated. But considering how 
fat Ganesh is, will he be able to do the work of two Departments ?—Editor. } 

Kailash 28th March 1891.—Kumar Kartik has arrived in Yakshapuri safe. 
Nobody has suffered any hardship, only owing to the knocking and the jolting 
in the course of the journey, Kartik’s peacock got a little indigestion on the 
way. The Benares ghosts have come back after having gone some part of the 
way, for they are all very dyspeptic people. _ 

[It is said that the Benares ghosts, too, will get a pipe each.—Editor. } 

Yakshapuri, 1st April_—Some Yakshas feeling uneasy from excessive eatin 
were sleeping outside the city. With matchless courage the ghosts broke their 
necks and captured them. Kshrudramukh, king of the Yakshas, and his brother 
Durmukh have fled, nobody can tell where. ) 

We are anxious to learn what the end will be.—Editor. 
ailas, 11th April 1891.—News has been received that by their united 
efforts the ghosts have with great difficulty captured and brought away the 
infirm General of the Yakshas. The king of the Yakshas, and his brother 
Durmukh too have been captured by a hare-lipped ghost and a headless ghost. 
Mahadeva has entrusted to Kartik the task of ying them, In the meantime, 
Kartik Bahadur has issued a proclamation in their State ordering that the Yakshas 
shall not be permitted to use any weapon other than a weeding instrument: 
They are not to keep in their possession even a rod for Paws siddhi. 

[ We hear from a pucca source that it has been decided to impale the offend- 
ers, Consequently orders have been given to Kartik to see that there is no 
mistake made in the trial. It is Siva’s justice! This is as it should be— 
Editor. : | 

Vitshapers 13th April 1891.—The trial is over. All are exceedingly 

leased. In their exultation the ghosts are creating great disturbances. The 
Vaksha General who broke Bhyingi’s head says that he did so by order of 


. 


-Durmukh. Immediately after his capture he gota colic pain, and the oppor- 


tunity has been taken to arrange for his impalement. Durmukh says that he 
had not the least knowledge of these occurrences, and that he had at that time 
gone out. Kartik has given orders for causing him to be suffocated by means of 
ganja smoke, and Kshudramukh has been ordered to be transported to the nether 
regions because he did not check his brother. 

[The decision must be pronounced to be good, though it is not just. 
What a fool the General was to obey the orders of his master ?— Editor. ] 

Kailas, 15th April.—In reply to Mahadeva’s letter, Brahma and Vishnu. 
expressed themselves pleased with Kartik’s decision and made him Commander- 
in-Chief of the army of the gods. India objected to this, but who is there to 
listen tohim? = e se ; 
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[Strange are the doings of. the gods.— Editor. } | 

Kailas, 3rd July.—Bimukh has been made king of the Yakshas. Nandi 
will remain in Yakshapuri as Mahadeva’s representative, and teach the new 
king to use siddht and yanja. If Bimukh does not use siddhi and ganja, he will 
be deprived of his State. | 

We have all along said the same thing. It is a matter of extreme 
satisfaction that Mahadeva has at length acted according to our suggestions. 
Hence it is that we say that though Mahadeva, the lord of the ghosts, has 
become old, he is eminently fit for his office. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the ghost’s father’s sradh has been performed extremely well.—Editor. } 


~II.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


9. The Sahachar, of the 30th September, says that Mr. Grierson, 
Magistrate of Gya, has deserved the gratitude of 
the country. The other day, when a quarrel about 
a cow broke out at that place between Hindus and Mussalmans, and several 
thousand people were ready to ‘fight it out, it was Mr. Grierson’s timely 
interference which averted all trouble. In the same manner, Mr. Lambert 
and Moulvie Abdul Jubber averted a riot in Calcutta on the occasion of last 
Bukreed. Quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans will cease to occur if 
Magistrates give timely good advice to the contending parties. There are, 
however, officials who encourage these quarrels and then punish the parties 
thereto if any bad consequences occur. 

10. Referrmg to the case of the head constable Kaliprasanna in the 
Burrisal district, the Sahayogi, of the 2nd October, 
says that 1t was simply through the exertions of 
Mr. Dey and of the High Court that the case was 
after a year and a half committed to the Sessions. There is nothing to be 
astonished at in this. The case is only one of the instances of police oppres- 
sion which are being committed by the hundred in every district. The 
unlimited power vested in the police is the source of all this mischief. Au 
agitation for police reform is going on for a long time, but with no effect. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is requested to confer a benefit on his subjects by 
reforming the police. 

A paragraph which has been pastcd over, with the intention of concealing 
it, contains the following statement:—An attempt to hush up the case was 
made by the Magistrate, a Deputy Magistrate, and the District Superintendent 
of Police, Burrisal, and the Deputy Magistrate and some high police officials of 

Bhola in the same district. 
| 11. The Bangavast, of the 3rd October, says that lately thefts have 
Wises te ts tener Med become rife in South Bantra in the Howrah district. 
eee ae wm’ A theft was committed the other day in the house 
of Babu Kirti Chandra Banerjee, Honorary Magistrate. 


The Gya riot. 


The case of police oppression in 
the Burrisal district. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


12. The Burdwan Sanjwant, of the 29th 
September, hag the following on the administration 
of criminal justice in this country :— 

Criminal justice may be much better administered than it is now, if 
Government exercises a little care and caution in appointing criminal Judges. 
It is true that for some years competitive examinations have been established 
for the purpose of selecting men for the Subordinate Executive Service. But 
utterly incapable men still continue to be appointed to that service on the 
strength of recommendation. And can criminal justice be properly adminis- 
tered by. such men? How shall one say how many men are being deprived 
of their happiness and liberty by Deputy Magistrates of this class? The 
system of appointing Deputy Magistrates on recommendation should therefore be 
discontinued. In appointing Deputy Magistrates, Government should do what 
the High Court does in appointing Munsifs. It should require all candidates 
for the Deputy Magistracy to be B.Ls who have practised as pleaders for three 


_ The administration of criminal 
Justice. 


SAHACHAR, 
Sept. 30th, 1891. 


SAHAYOGI, 
Oct. 2nd, 1891, 


BANGAVASI, 


Oct. 3rd, 1891. 


BoRDWAN SaN)JIVANI, 
Sept., 29th, 1891. 


PRAKRITI, 


PRaKRITI, 


PRAKERITI, 


NAVAYUGA, 
Oct. Ist, 1891. 


SuNDHAKAR 
Oct. 2nd, 1891 


Oct. 3rd, 1891. 
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ears. Nay more, the work of selecting Deputy Magistrates should be left 
z the High Court, and the High Court should sobs its selections from amo 


the candidates for Munsifships. Again, young English Civilians from 


‘England should not be entrusted with the trial of criminal cases until 


they had gained some experience of other work. If these changes are made, 
there will be effected a great improvement in the criminal ‘judicial adminis- 
tration. The writer does not of course mean to say that there are no competent 
men among the Deputy Magistrates; what he means to. say is that the number 
of such Deputy Magistrates is very small. While there are appeals in all Civil 
suits, not excepting even those whose value is one rupee, there are none agai 
sentences of imprisonment for one month or less passed by a Magistrate 
possessing first class powers, A change in the law is necessary in the mterest 
of justice. But will Government attend to the matter ? 
13. The Prakriti, of the 3rd October, refers to the acquittal by the Bombay 
er - High Court Sessions of the European soldiers 
on areeen Kemp, Castor and Blackburn, who stood charged 
with murder, and says that, considering that European soldiers are always 
acquitted, it will be better not to prosecute them at all. | 


14. The same paper says that the system of trial by jury is at present in 
peer force in the districts of Burdwan, Dacca, Hughli, 
: Saeco Patna and the 24-Pergunnahs. Last year 285 
cases were decided in those districts with the help of the jury, and in 280 of 
those cases the Judges agreed with the jurors. In 20 cases the difference 
between Judge and Jury was such that they were referred to the High Court, 
and the High Court accepted the verdict of the jury in 13 cases. This shows 
that the work of the administration of justice has been greatly facilitated by the 
system of jury trial, and that the people of this country are fit to be appointed 
jurors. Those men are therefore fools or enemies of Government and of the 
country who wish to destroy the jury system. 


15. The same paper refers to the case of outrage on a woman on the 

ee Howrah road, and says that, considering the gravity 

cing avy Oftence hghtly Pun of the offence, the punishment, a fine of Rs. 50, 

| inflicted upon the offender must be pronounced 

very P inadequate. Harder punishments ought to be inflicted on such 
offenders. 


(d)—Education. 


16. The Navayuga, of the lst October, says that, though Government is 

3 resolved to abolish the zillah schools, it is very 

erste educational policy of Gov- favourably disposed towards female schools and 
colleges. ‘The other day, while laying the founda- 


tion stone of the girls’ school in Burrisal, the Lieutenant-Governor said 


many 
hopeful things. Again, in Calcutta, while it is proposed to abolish the Hindu 
and the Hare school, additions are bemg made to the Bethune College building. 
It seems, therefore, that Government grudges no expenditure for female educa- 
tion, and all its niggardliness has reference to boys’ schools, 


17. A correspondent of the Sudhakar, of the 2nd October, says that want 
of educafion is one of the principal causes of the 
| present degraded’ condition of the Mussulmans of 
Bengal. It is matter for rejoicing that’ the Mussulmans: themselves realise this 
want to some extent. Government has entitled itself to the deep gratitude of 
the Mussulmans by ‘its numerous efforts ‘for the improvement of their position. 
The Mussulmans'will never be. able to forget this generosity of the English 
Government. According toa recommendation contained in the report of the 
Mussalman. School: Inspector, Moulvi Abdul Karim, the Director of Public 
Instruction has called wpon the head masters of district schools for a statement 
of the probable number of boarders who will reside in the proposed local boardin; 

houses for Mussulman students, and of the cost of mamtaining each suc 

establishment.: The rich Mussalmans of the Bogra district are asked -tb 
contribute wing towards the establishment and maintenance of such a boarding 
house in their Jia : é 


Mussulman education. 


* “. 
* 4 ‘ . 
6 . . -» ss 
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18. The Sanjvans, of Pt 12th. Ne er. = informed that the Lieutenant- 

: overnor intended to appoint a native to the 

— post vacated by Dr. Chandra im the Medical College, 

ut Dr. Birch, Principal of the College, opposed the 

Lieutenant-Governor, and Dr. McConnell was consequently appointed. 
Dr. Birch’s antipathy to the natives is well known. | 

19. The Banyavasi, of the 3rd October, says that, according to the Amrita 

._ .. azar Pairika, a student of the Presidency College 

coli rofessor of the Presidency ately complained to the Principal that he was 

remy | expelled from the Library by a professor. The 

professor told the durwan to expel him: the words used being nekal deo. On 

an explanation being called for by the Principal, the professor said that he asked 

the durwan to get for him a book written bya mathematician Nicol. Nice expla- 

nation indeed! There is nothing to be said against such an explanation; 

perhaps the professor will next complain that the student brought a false charge 


against him. 
( f )— Questions affecting the land. 


20. The Sudhakar, of the 2nd October, says:—That the number of wug/ 
—_ ow landed properties is not small in this country will 
appear from the registers of landed properties kept 
in the Collectorates. It was the chief duty of the Kazis, in the Mussulman 
times, to look to the proper administration of these wug/ properties ; but since 
the establishment of English rule, the Government has taken that op g~ ef 
upon itself. But the responsibility is a heavy one, as the welfare of the Mussul- 
man community depends upon the proper administration of these wugf proper- 
ties, and it is all the more heavy, as that community is at present in a very 
miserable condition. The writer will return to the subject in future issues, and 
expresses the hopes that Government will attend to his remarks upon it. 

21. The Saraswat pens - the oe October, has heard bo eumcomes that 

the Bengal Government contemplates realising the 
wane ge Ph. the. land land revenue in two instalments pwnd of Ser 
revenue. as at present. It is not definitely known what 
object Government has in view in proposing this change; but it is heard from 
various quarters that this change has been proposed with the view of preventing 
the land revenue from falling into arrear as at present. 

Be the object of this proposal what it may, Government is mistaken in its 
view. While the proposed arrangement will create a revolution in the system 
of the realisation of the land revenue in this country, it will do no good .to any 
of the parties concerned. | 

The present system of four instalments is suited to the country. The first 
instalment is now paid in Asher, when the cultivator has in his hands the 
proceeds of the sale of boro and other crops and the prospects of the aus crop 
. before him. The second instalment is paid in Asvin, when the cultivator has 
in his hands the profits of his aus sale, when he has barely begun selling his 
jute, and when he has the prospects of the aman, salt and rabi crops before him. 
Then comes the third or Pous instalment ; and fous is the happiest month for 
the cultivator. The fourth or last instalment is in Chaitra, an equally happy 
month for the cultivator, who has then in his hands the proceeds of the sale of 
his principal crop, and, in prospect, the boro and other crops. The cultivator 
therefore feels no difficulty in paying rent at the times mentioned above. 
There may be slight variations in some parts of the country as regards season 
and order of the crops, but, roughly speaking, season and order of the crops is 
as given above. There could not be therefore a better and.more satisfactory 
system of realising the land revenue in this country than the one now existing. 

If Government introduces two instalments, it will probably fix the larger 
instalment for Chaitra and the smaller for Asvin; but. it. would be very hard 
for the cultivator to pay his rent in two instalments instead of four. It is one 
thing to pay a rupee every month and another thing to pay nothing eleven 
months, and to pay fwelve rupees in a Jump in the twelfth month. The Indian 
cultivator does not know how te save money. He-will never be able to keep 
hoarded the large proceeds of his sale of the radi crop till Chattra, when the 
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larger instalment will fall due.: Such thrift is not practised even by frugal 
people, and cannot therefore be expected of the cultivator. One cannot kee 
the tear at the thought of the suffering which will be caused to the cultivator 
by the zemindar’s rigorous realization of the Asvin instalment. But not all his 


rigour will enable the zemindar to realise all bis rent, and his estate will there. 


fore often come to the hammer. . 


A man looking at the matter Co apigeand will probably contend that the ) 


case, as regards the cultivator, will not be so bad under the proposed system 
if the zemindar is ordered to realise rent from his ryot in: four instalments asat 
present, and to pay the revenue payable by him to Government in two instal- 
ments. But this will slacken the entire rent-collecting: business in the country. 
Knowing as the cultivator will do that the zemindar will not have to pa 
revenue to Government every time rent will be demanded from him, he wil 
not be very anxious to pay rent, and the zemindar on his part will be loath to 
press the ryot hard for payment at non-instalment periods, and so in the end 
the pressure upon the ryots will be much too heavy, for it will be pressure put 
at one and the same time. Many zemindars, again, will be compelled by the 
circumstances of their position to spend the money which may be raised by 
them from their ryots oF ow any instalment payable by them falls due, and the 
result of this will be that their estates will be sold by auction. 


To change the present system of four instalments, a system which is suited 
to the condition of things in this country, will be to fight against nature. It 
will involve both zemindar and ryot in difficulties. Again, by fixing two 
instalments instead of four, Government will be deprived of the large amount 
of interest which Government has so long received for half the year on half 
the amount of the land revenue. The proposed system will not also prevent 
the revenue from falling into arrear. Sacrifice of revenue by Government for 
the good of the people is a very good thing, but no arrangement for the 


recovery of revenue which is likely to be so injurious to Government and people — 


alike can be approved of. 


Seeing that the proposed arrangement will be injurious to all parties con-:. 
cerned, no justification can be found for its introduction. It is not to be sup-': 


posed that Sir Charles Elliott, who has always shown himself a firm-hearted 
Governor who has the welfare of the people at heart, will introduce such an 
arrangement from the sole desire of carrying his point. 


(g)—Ratrlways and communication including canals and irrigation. 


22. The Sahayogi, of the 2nd October, says that a road in Banki within 
the jurisdiction of the Gournadi thana in the 
Burrisal district has become a sad necessity, The 
road should run from the school and post office, 
through the village, to the Medakul Bazar. It was projected long since; and 
survey and estimates have also been completed. Still money for its construc- 


A road in a village in the 
Burrisal district. 


tion is not forthcoming. 


23. Referring to the cases of outrage on European ladies committed 
between the Luckeeserai and Jamalpore stations 
on the East Indian Railway within the last few 
months, the Sanjivani, of the 3rd October, says that, now that European ladies 
have been outraged, it is certain that the Europeans will allow the Railwa‘ 
authorities no rest until they have taken steps to prevent such occurrences. It 
is not known whether the steps that will be taken will protect native female 
passengers too. The natives are, however, requested not to allow their women 
to travel alone or unattended in the female compartments, for there are 
badmashes who in collusion with the guards commit outrages on women travel- 
ling in that way. | , | 
24, The Saraswat Patra, of the 3rd October, says that the proposed Uari 
| canal in Nawabpore, Dacca, if excavated, will confer 
: eat benefits on the people of Nawabpore by im-. 
proving the health of the place and facilitating navigation in that part of the 
town of Dacca. | ota 


Female railway passengers. 


A proposed canal in Dacca town. 
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25. The Prakriti, of the 8rd October, refers to the outrage committed on PRraxnitt, 
rh | @ female railway passenger at the Assensole station ct. 5rd, 1891. 
Onteages': on female railway on thé East Indian line, and remarks as follows :— 
fallen on'Mr. Carter, the station master of Assensole. But it is a matter of regret 
that Mr. Carter is not taking sufficient interest in the matter, Conside ing 
the frequency with which ontrages are ‘being committed on female passengers 
on railways, it will be impossible for such passengers to travel by rail. “'Rail- 
way authorities ‘will. bring discredit ‘on ‘themselves’ if they do not try to’ put 
down these outrages, Will not' these incidents’ open the eyes! of ‘those ‘who 
allow their women to travel by vail unattended 2?) 0 (ote eet 
! ie. tchigagor oat cted? ob Hey potest cnt ee-psaner J 
26. A correspondent of the same paper says that the road from Indas to PRAKRITI. 
eae, Kotulpur in the district of Bancoorah is in a state 
Roads in — in the district of disrepair,, The authorities have been repeatedly 
of Bancooranh. asked to repair it, but in vain. The roads in. the 
village Indas are very bad and become impassable during the rainy season. 


27. The Hitavadi, of the 8rd October, refers Hutavanr, 
Outrages on female railway to the recent cases of outrage on women on the rt. 8rd, 1891. 
aia East Indian railway line, and observes as follows :— 


Cases of beastly outrage of this nature are heard of from time to time, 
but the Railway authorities do nothmg to put them down. Their attention has 
been repeatedly drawn to such cases, but in vain. The other day a Hindu girl 
was outraged in a room next to the station master’s at the Howrah station, and 
the matter for wonder is that the station master paid no attention to it until 
he was compelled to do so by order of the Agent. The outrage was committed 
by a. Eurasian railway officer, Pereira by name. Pereira has been dismissed, 
but why did not the station master hand him over to the police? It is very | 
desirable that the station master’s report to the Agent on the subject should be 
made public, and the writer requests the Railway Company to publish it for the 
information of the public. Outrages of this nature will not be put down unless 
the Railway rag ame A adequately punishes the perpetrators thereof, and the 
Company will fall in the estimation of the public if outrages of this nature 
occur again and again. ‘The Company knows that most of these outrages are 
committed by its Eurasian employés. It should therefore appoint Bengalis on 
small salaries in place of its highly paid, but worthless and incompetent, 
Eurasian officers. If this is done, the work of the railways will be better done, 
and the possibility of outrages on females will disappear. Jt is rumoured that 
Pereira used to get Rs. 180 per month. ‘l'wo able and well-behaved Bengali 
ticket collectors can be had fer that sum. No such charges have been ever 
heard of against the Bengali ticket collectors on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway line, who have also given satisfaction to their superiors in the general 
discharge of their duties. The East Indian Railway Company should follow the 
example of the State Railway. : 


28. The Burdwan Sanjwant, of the 6th October, says that complaints of Burpwan Sansivamr, 
: scarcity of water are being heard from different Oct. 6th, 1891. 
van distiet and the Eden Canal, Parts of the Burdwan district. There has been 
: almost no rainfall in the district from the beginning 
of Aswin. The water which had accumulated in the fields owing to the 
Bhadra rainfall was let out by the cultivators in order to destroy the weeds 
that had sprung up in their fields. It has now therefore become difficult to 
preserve the standing crops, | boa Sees 


This scarcity of water may be removed in many places by allowing. 
people to use the water of the Eden Canal. In former years the Magistrates... 
preserved the crops by leading water from tanks to fields through channels 
and by permitting people to use the canal water. The present Magistrate is 
&new man, who is not probably fully acquainted with the condition of the 
district. Enquiries should be made about the extent to which scarcity of water | 
8 likely to prevail in different parts of the district, and steps should be taken 
toremove it.. The authorities should first allow the ryots to use the water of 
the canal and then try to realise the tax for its use. : as 
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(4)— General. — 
The withdrawal of the Banga- 29. The Sahayogi, of the 25th September and 
east case. 2nd October, has the following:— | | 


The Bangavasi men have now, after this long time, acted like sensible 
people, and Government, too, has shown very great generosity. The Bargavag; 
ul probably freely admit that it is only under the English Government that 
a person charged with sedition can obtain pardon so easily. We said beforg 
that this trouble was a consequence of the (evil) domgs of the Bangavasit. This 
statement of ours may appear somewhat unpleasant, but there can be no doubt 
that it istrue. We hopethat the Bangavasi will cease slandering women, and 
Hindu as it is, will not forget the noble teaching of the Hindu Shastras that 
another man’s wife is to be looked upon as one’s own mother. Again, it ig 
impossible to derive any good, here or hereafter, from the use of hard words 
against Government. We, for one, do not think that, if in criticising any action 
of Government you write ‘“‘ Government has not acted with discretion in 
this matter ” instead of “Government has acted very foolishly in this matter,” 
you show a serious want of heroism or independence. 
30. The Samaj-o-Sahttya, of the 27th Septem- 
pee drawal of the Banga- er, is glad that Government has shown so much 
ysialonics nobleness by withdrawing the Bangavas: case. 
; 31. The Daink-o-Samachar-Chandrika, of the 
pa ar narawal of the Baxga~ 27th September, has the following on the withdrawal 
of the Bangavast case :— 

The Bangavast was tried at the High Court Sessions by the Chief Justice 
and nine jurors: of these jurors, seven were Englishmen, one was an Armenian, 
and only one was a Bengali. The Bangavasi is a Bengal newspaper, and the 
articles which formed the subject of the complaint were written in pure Bengali. 
None of them was written in Bengali which Englishmen can understand; 
and not even those Bengalis who have no real knowledge of the Bengah 
language can easily understand those articles. Such being the case, it is not 
at all possible that any Englishman, Scotchman, Irishman, or Armenian shoul 
be able to enter into the spirit of ‘those articles. | 

There can be no real translation of any language into another. As for 
articles in which there is depth of thought rs | play of humour and peculiarities 
of style and idiom, and high rhetorical touches, there is no man in this world, 
however learned, who can properly translate them into another language. 

Not even the man with all Dr. Johnson’s English learning will be able to 
translate into English the following lines of Bengali :— 


difs VI Vy ACHE ATS 
Iwi AFT STR RY RAAT 
q77\— 
aie spel foto We 
ay feral TE FE 
Fors Tica oy fact Vonify 


BIT} 
CS1 CS1 BCA COTA TAI 
TATA HPST S at (6) az I 


And no one—neither Bankim Chandra nor Chandra Nath—can properly 
translate the Bangavasi articles into. English. 

But the trial of the Bangavasi was based on translations. Every man of 
learning must admit that none of the articles can be properly translated, and 
so there is no use of expatiating on the subject. An experienced Anglo-Indian 
in England has understood that the articles in the Bangavast cannot be properly 
translated, and that the original cannot be judged of from translations. He 
says this clearly in the Si. James's Gazette, | 

The trial of the Bangavast, however, was concluded on the strength of 
translations. It was on the strength of translations that Government’s Counsel 
showed that the articles in the Bangavasi were calculated to cause disaffection 
among the people, and it was also on the strength of translutions that the Chief 
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Justice thought that the articles might produce such an effect. -The jurors 
had also to judge of the articles from translations. The Anglo-Indian living 
in England, however, says that none but a purely Bengali jury has the right 
to judge of those articles. . | , : 

The fact that seven of the jurors were on one side and two on the other 
shows that the translations did not impress all the jurors equally. It is 
rumoured that seven were for conviction.- As this statement is made in the 
Government’s letter, one must take it that seven of the jurors were of the 
same opinion as the Judge and ‘would convict the Bangavast on ‘the 
strength of translations,’ The jury judged the articles by the impression pro- 
duced on their minds by'the translations. © | Ud 

It was on the strength of the impression thus produced by the translations 
that the Judge explained the law to the jury. Seven jurors accepted the Judge’s 
interpretation, and twodid not. As the j ury could not agree, the Judge did not 
accept the verdict of the majority ; for in his opinion the verdict ought to be 
unanimous in so important a case. The Chief Justice thought so, but other 
Judges might not. The jury was discharged and the Standing Counsel told the 
Chief Justice that he would consult the Advocate-General before taking further 
steps in the matter. 


On the other side, the defendants saw that they ought to try to get the 
matter settled. Moreover, it is a fact that neither the Banyavass nor any other 
native newspaper in India is hostile to the British Raj. We are all devotedly 
attached to the Imperial British Raj, and wish well to it. In spite of its many 
faults, British rule is desirable in India. Wecan by no means say—nay, no 
truthful man can say—that British rule has no shortcomings. But though it 
has many shortcomings, it has many advantagestoo. Thisis admitted by all. 
There is also no doubt that shortcomings are gradually disappearing, and many 
shortcomings are owing to errors on the part of the officials. 


It is also admitted on all hands that no foreign people except the English 
could keep usin the condition in which Englishmen have kept us. We would 
have wished ill to the English Raj if 1t had never lent its ears to the grievances 
of the people and made no efforts to remove them. We could in that case 
have secretly—if not openly—cherished the idea of inviting a foreign ruler 


into our country. 


But the English Raj always listens to our complaints and grievances, and 
always tries to remove our misery and sufferings. That it sometimes goes 
astray is owing to its not understanding things mghtly. But to understand 
things rightly in a country like India, which is mhabited by various races, 
professing different religions and different forms of the same religion, is not 
an easy matter. Take the case of the Consent Act. There were differences 
of opinion regarding it both among Hindus and Mussulmans. The Viceroy 
and his Councillors saw that there were many on their side and thought 
that there could be no harm in passing the Act. Their object was good: 
reformation of Indian society and amelioration of the condition of Indian 
women. But innumerable Hindus and Mussulmans now see with fear that 
the Viceroy and his councillors have fallen into an error and brought about a 
serious difficulty. 


The ruler made a mistake, and innumerable Hindus and Mussulmans 
tried to point it out to him. All the newspapers.began to cry,,and with them 
the Bangavasi also cried and complained. pie 


Everybody cannot keep his language within bounds in sueh circum- 
stances, and many accordingly began to give expression to their excited feelings 
in excited language. The Bangavasi, being the mouth-piece of the real Hindu, 
got most excited, and its language was therefore most excited. 


But, like all of us, the Bangavast is devoted to the British Raj. ‘There can 
be no doubt about that. But Government found fault with its language, and 
thought that the language it used might produce disaffection in the country 
and took the help of the law. ‘The Bangavast men were prosecuted, and. what 
followed everyone knows. - SA adiy ; bE eC 

But the proprietor, the editor, and other Bangavasi men are, as a matter of 
fact, loyal to Government. The Bangavast only tried to explain things to 
Government, and not to speak of trying to excite disaffection among the people, 
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it never even so much as dreamt of doing so. But considering that Govern. 
ment, and the Chief Justice think that its language was objectionable, it is no 


wonder that, loyal as it is, the Bangavasi should do its best to satisfy Government, 


Efforts to that end were accordingly made, and the Bangavast people asked 


favour of the Imperial Ruler. If we had been placed in the Bangavasi’s position, 
we too would have asked favour without hesitation. For why should one, who 
has always been loyal, shrink from asking favour of his Sovereign? The 
Bangavesi asked for lieu, and the editor and the rest expressed deep sorrow 
for the offence given to the Imperial Ruler by the language used in the Banga- 
vast. We cannot consider him loyal who does not feel sorry like the Bangavasj 
when the Sovereign is dissatisfied. ‘That wretch is not loyal, and the Hindus 
consider him to be a rakshasa and a demon. 

The Sangavasi men, accordingly, apologised to Government saying that 
they never published any article in their paper with the deliberate intention 
of injuring it; and we would have said the same thing without hesitation, if 
we had found ourselves in the Bangavasi’s position. 

The Native Press Association also joined in this prayer for favour by the 
Bangavasi, and asked Government in a separate petition to pardon it. The 
British Indian Association, which is the most important Political Association in 
Bengal, also helped the Bangavasi by sending a separate petition to Govern- 
ment. 

These petitions were thus sent to the Lieutenant-Governor. His Honour 
was satisfied, and said that Government had gained its object, and that editors 
of newspapers could .be punished under section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code. His Honour was satisfied that the Chief Justice had put such an 
interpretation on the law, and was glad to see that the newly-established Press 
Association was resolved upon teaching the native press its duty. The action 
of the British Indian Association on behalf of the Bangavasi also pleased him 
very much. It was by His Honour’s order that the Bangavast men were prose- 
cuted, and His Honour was the first to show favour, and recommended the same 
course to the Viceroy. ce! 

The Viceroy concurred with the Lieutenant-Governor. He too said that 
the object of the prosecution had been gained. And both the Viceroy and the 
Lieutenant-Governor said that this one prosecution had exhausted the funds of 
the Bangavasi, and put its men to much trouble and anxiety. Huis Excellen 
too gave proof of kind-heartedness, and the prosecution against the paper will 
be withdrawn. The Bangavasz has been released, and the editors of all native 
papers, all liberal Anglo-Indian editors, and the people of the country, are 
rejoicing at the event. Everyone felt himself endangered by the danger of the 
Bangavasi, and everyone is now glad at its discharge. 

32. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
ae Se of the Banga- 28th September, has the following :— 

The submissive attitude of the Bangavast, as 
well as of the Press Association and the British Indian Association, has displeased 
the Indian Mirror newspaper. It is accordingly rebuking the editors of 
the native papers who have jomed the Press Association, and, in a manner, 
ridiculing Rai Rajkumar Survadhikari, Bahadur, Secretary to the British 
Indian Association. In the opinion of the Indian Mirror newspaper they are 
all cowards who have asked favour of Government on behalf of the Bangavast. 
But the Mirror forgets that the anger of Government is sufficient to make 
every loyal subject a coward. The course of justice, as administered by the 
Courts, is beset with difficulties, and the editor of the Jndian Mirror himself has. 
‘very narrowly escaped being charged with contempt of court. And is it not @ 
fact that he too had to give an undertaking not to write in the way he had 
done. The Mirror is also blaming Government for not having compromised 
the case at the beginning, when it could have done so honourably and without 
exposure. ‘The drift_of what he says in this:— 

“You have come to terms at last. Why then did you not do so at the outset 
when people would not have laughed at your coming to terms as they are doing 
now?” It isthe Mirror’s impression that Government has felt compelled to 


‘ settle the case in order to save its dignity. Our belief is that there can be no 


harm in asking favour of the Sovereign. Loyal subjects have often to confess to 
having done an offence, simply to please their Sovereign and even when no 
offence has really been committed. 
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The Indian Datly News newspaper has condemned both the parties. to 


the suit as well as the Judge who tried the case for not accepting the verdict of 


the majority of the jury and punishing the Bangavasi, and has questioned even 
the legal knowledge of the Chief Justice. In its opinion the officials have been 
to some extent compromised by the prosecution. The courage of the Anglo Indian 
newspapers is unbounded, and they can say anything they like. The Indian 
Daily News is hostile to the Bangavast. The Statesman is glad at the settlement 
of the case, and has asked the editors of native newspapers to moderate the tone 
of their writings. The advice is almost gratuitous, for the writers in the native 
press are not likely to commit the mistake of the Bangavasz, 

The Englishman is glad at the settlement of the case, but it has taken the 
opportunity to pass a strong condemnation on the native press. But the writing 
aa. in the case of native papers is considered seditious, comes in the case of 
Anglo-Indian editors to be regarded as mere expression of the heart’s impulse. 
The articles written by Anglo-Indian editors during the Ilbert Bill controversy, 
and on the occasion of the imposition of the income tax, prove the truth of this 
statement. We would not have made any reference to them but for the writings 
of the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian papers on the present occasion, We 
know what our position is, and it is because we know it that we are not sorry 
that the Sangavasi case has been anyhow settled. | 

33. The Som Prakash, of the 28th September, says :—We are exceedingly 
glad to hear that Government will withdraw its 
case against the Bangavast newspaper. We have 
always said that it was not reasonable on the part 
of Government to proceed further in this matter. We are therefore extremely 
glad to find that Government has resolved to do so. 

Referring to the letter of the Government of India on the withdrawal of 
the case, the Editor says :— | 

We are exceedingly glad to hear these words of His Excelleney the Viceroy. 
It is doubtless a matter of great pleasure if Government is really moved by such 
considerations. It is, however, to be regretted that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor has many times in the course of his letter spoken rather uofavourably 
of the native newspapers. His Honour has also said that in the Bangavasi case 
probably seven of the jurors would have convicted the Bangavast. We do not 
see how he can say this. When the verdict of each of the jurors was not made 
known in the Court, and the Chief Justice also did not wish to know it, how can 
it be said that so many of the jurors would have convicted the Bangavasi? Be 
that as it may, when the matter is at an end, we need not dwell on it much longer. 

34. The Dacca Gazette, of the 25th September, says that the terrible case 

~ — which created so great a sensation 1s compromised. 
Plt gag ou“ Me The Bangavasi has erie escaped this time 
through the mercy of the noble-minded Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Bangavasi sent a memorial to His Honour asking for pardon, 
and other Editors helped it in this difficulty. The Lieutenant-Governor wrote 
a letter to the Viceroy stating his opinion on the case, and the Viceroy (may he 
live long) has pardoned the Bungavast. The Press Association of Calcutta has 
taken an active part in this matter. It is hoped that the Association, which 
has taken upon itself a difficult duty in these troublous times, will discharge 
that duty with firmness. 

35. The Hindi Bangavasi, of the 28th September, is glad that, by the merc 

The withdrawal of the Banga- Of Heaven, the Bungavast case is compromised. 
vast case. Instead of accepting an apology now, Government 
would have done well if it had asked for an apology from the offending paper 
before the institution of the case. The Pole. cis HB acted like a true Hindu, 
for it is the duty of every Hindu to please his Sovereign. 

36. The Charuvarta, of the 28th September, says that it was well that the 

ie eile oe a i Bangavasi stated to Government in its petition that it 
vasicase,  "9I* would be ruined if the case against it was allowed 

| to goon. The Government, too, has taken pity on 
the destitute, and in doing so has acted in a manner quite worthy of a sovereign, 
The Government says that, though the Bangavasi was not convicted, yet the trial 
has clearly proved that disrespectful language used towards the Government 


The withdrawal of the Bangavasi 
case. 


can be punished under the Penal Code. The Press Association has declared 
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those people to be enemies of the country who attempt to excite men’s minds 
against Government. The British Indian Association has, in this connéctidn: 
acted like a true guardian of the interests (of the native press’. The effect: 
the Bangavasi.case will be that the language of political controversy in the press 
will be more careful and more respectful to Government; and the most important 
result of the case is the birth of the Press Association, which was proposed once 
or twice before, but never came into existence. May Bengal derive many 
benefits from the case ! | te 
37. In reviewing the Assam Government’s Resolution on the Excise 
hos is ; Administration Report of the province for 1890-91) 
The excise policy of the Bengal the Dacca Gazette, of the 28th September, approves 
and Assam Governments, : | — - : 
been of the policy of that Government in increas 
the price of opium, and says that everybody should support that policy 
inasmuch asit has had the effect of diminishing the use of the drug among the 
Assamese. The loss in the license fees, due to the increased price of the drug, 
was made upin the Surma Valley districts by diminishing the number of 
opium shops, and the same policy should be followed in the Assam Valley. 
The attention of Government has, it appears, been already directed to this 
oint, and the writer hopes to see a smaller number of shopsin the Assam 
Valley next year. The Assam Government drew the attention of the Bengal 
Government to the circumstance that owing to the low price of opium prevail- 
ing in the Bengal districts which adjoin Assam, a large quantity of the article 
was smuggled into the latter province, and asked that Government to raise 
its price. Tho Bengal: Government refused to comply with the request saying 
that a raising of the price would cause a falling off im the revenue from 
license fees. It was pointed out, however, by the Assam Government that 
loss arising from this cause would be amply made up by increased revenue 
arising from increased price. And the Assam Government’s view seems to 
be very strong. Increased price will diminish the use of the drug in Bengal, 
as has been found by experience in Assam, while the revenue will be not onl 
not diminished but positively increased to some extent. It is difficult to 
understand why the Bengal Government has not yet adopted the policy of 
the Assam Government. It is hoped that Sir Charles Elliott, kind-hearted, 
dutiful, and a well-wisher of his subjects as he is, will introduce the Assam 
system into this province. It is the duty of every ruler to see that the use 
of intoxicants diminishes among his subjects, while the revenue is not mate- 
rially affected. The country is gradually becoming full of vices arising from 
a widespread use of intoxicants. It is hoped, therefore, that Sir Charles 
Elliott and Mr. K. G. Gupta, the present Excise Commissioner, will direct 


their special attention to the matter. 


38. The Saki, of the 29th September, says that the Bangavasi case has 


been settled. ‘The settlement has taken place not 
DB. yd eesti of the Banga- in a court, but among the parties themselves. The 
Bangavast did not admit that it had any intention 
of exciting disaffection among the people; it only apologised to Government 


for a certain amount of inconsiderateness on its part and some fault in 


the language it used. The Government has accepted the apology and 
instructed the Advocate-General to withdrawthe case. It is well that some- 


how or other the quarrel has been settled. Government might, if it had 


wished, have prevented the unhappy bffair without picking a quarrel. For if 


the Banguvust had known before that Government would be satisfied with an 
apology, it would most probably have apologised much earlier; nay, if it had 
known, after the appearance of the first objectionable article, that Government 
was dissatisfied with it, it is certain that the articles which formed the subject of 
the prosecution would not have made their appearance, and Government would 
have been saved the trouble of setting up a wheel for the purpose of killing 8 
butterfly. But it is no use ———s or regretting past things. What was 
destined to happen has happened, and the public on their part have received @ 
lesson in this affair. But what is sport to me is death to another; what is only 
a few words-of-mouth in one, means much money and anxiety in another- 
The Bangavasi now keenly sees what it is to give even the slightest cause for 
dissatisfaction to Government. The Bangavast will be long im recovering from 
the embarrassment in which it has been thrown by the case. 
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The Chief Justice displayed great wisdom in this case. No man can be 
t without such wisdom,. and no man in a humbler position can command 
such wisdom.. Every thing is God’s dispensation. If the Chief Justice had not 
ned the case on account of a. difference of opinion among the ‘jurors, but 
fad disposed it. of one way or the other, the result, in all pr obability, would 
have been this—that either the honour of the powerful Government would have 
been compromised in the eyes of its subjects, or the accused would have been 
transported. Neither of these two results would have been a desirable one; 
either of them would have pained the public. But considering how the matter 
has now ended, both the prestige of Government has been maintained and the 
Bangavast people, who were about to be completely ruined, have been saved. 
It is said that Government has achieved the object which it had in view 
in instituting the case, namely, testing section 124A of the Penal Code. And 
it is added that Government is now satisfied that the section will do. 
39. The Burdwan Sanjvani, of the 29th September, has the following :— 
The withdrawal of the Banga. “‘ Lhe Bangavasi admitted its guilt and prayed to 
vasi case. | the Sovereign for pardon. Sir Charles Elliott, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, requested the Government of India to pardon 
the Bangavasi. By admitting its guilt before the Sovereign and praying for the 
Sovereign’s mercy, the Bangavasi has acted ver seamnally. The Sovereign is 
like the father, and it is glory instead of degradation to pray to him for pardon. 
We give a hundred thousand thanks to the Lieutenant-Governor and to the 
Governor-General for their acting like kings by discharging the Bangavast. We 
are really very glad that the Bangavasi has been discharged. The unfounded 


BurpwaN SANJIVANT, 
Sept. 29th, 1891. 


impression had taken possession of men’s minds that immediately after the 


termination of the Bangavas: case, Government would make some hard rule in 
regard to the native papers. But that doubt in men’s minds is now removed.”. 
An extract from the Bungavasi’s petition, containing its admission of guilt, is 
next given. eo 
0. The Suhachar, of the 30th September, has the following:—We are glad 
, to state that the Manager and others connected 
wane withdrawal of the Banga with the Bangavasi have acted according to our 
esha advice. In the petition which they made to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, reference is, in the first place, made to the late proceed- 
ings against that paper. The petitioners then proceed to disclaim all intention 
of exciting disaffection among the — against Government, and to express 
their gratitude to Government for the many benefits which it has conferred on 


this country. The Bangavast has been all along attached to Government, 


and it has always been the endeavour of its writers to see that the people also 
remain attached to it. Nevertheless the legal advisers of Government. have 
condemned certain articles published in that paper, and the petitioners have 
- humbly and with due respect admitted that the writings in question are objec- 
tionable, have exceeded legitimate limits, and are disrespectful and indefensible. 
They have therefore expressed great contrition, and said that the case has 


exhausted their resources and further proceedings will ruin them. Conscious 


of their innocence, they pray to the Lieutenant-Governor for forgiveness, and 
solemnly promise never more to give offence to Government. 

On the receipt of their petition, which was supported by the Press 
Assoviation and the British Indian Association, the Lieutenant-Governor 
asked the Government of India to forgive them. His Honour is right 
in holding that the highest tribunalin the country has now laid it down 
that the offence with which the Bangavasi- was charged is punishable 
under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. The Chief Justice has 
pointed out that the articles which formed the subject of: complaint are 
punishable. It was only by chance that the verdict of the majority of the 
Jury—a majority of seven,—Wwas not accepted, and the accused punished. 
Government has gained its object, and conductors of newspapers will now see 
that the existing law of the country is sufficient to meet all cases. The people 
of the country will also see that Government did not prosecute the Bangavasi 
from vindictive motives; and so the Lieutenant-Governor has agreed to 
grant the prayer of the Bangavast men. 

The Government of India has read the petition with pleasure, and agrees 
in the views expressed in the letter of the Bengal Government.. It ‘also’ says 


SaHacHaR, 
Sept. 30th, 1891. 
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that the Bangavasi men may now be pardoned. The Government of India 
observes in conclusion that conductors of newspapers have nothing to fear g9 
long as they indulge in honest criticism of public men and measures, though 
hostile, and that what Government objects to is writing which 1s likely to. cause 
disaffection among the people against British rule in this country. It wag 
pointed out by the Sahkachar that the rumour that the case against the Bangavagj 
was only the beginning of a general crusade against the vernacular oe 
was pastecthy baseless. Government has pot, nor ever had, any such desire, 
What it has done in regard to the Bangavasi it has done only from a sense of 
duty. There was, there can be no doubt, extremely objectionable matter in 
the Bangavasit which the Government could not afford to overlook. 

It is needless to state that the people have come to love and _ respect 
Sir Charles Elliott. Owing to certain acts of his, Lord Lansdowne had become 
unpopular. But by this one act of his he has, as it were, in a bound acquired 
the esteem of the country. The people of this country can see merit where 
merit exists, and are contented with and feel grateful for small favours. By 
doing this act of kindness Government has shown that it knows the people of 
India, The ryot harasses the zemindar, and the zemindar in anger crushes 
the ryot. Still, if the ryot comes to the zemindar and says—‘pardon me, for 
I have offended,’ he is sure to be received by the zemindar with kindness and 
affection. The people of this country expect such treatment from their 
Sovereign and Ruler. The subject has committed an offence, and the Sovereign 
is about to punish him, as he certainly can according to the law. At this 
moment the subject appears before the Sovereign with hands joined in supplica- 
tion, says he has done wrong and willnot do so again, and prays for forgiveness; 
and the Sovereign finds himself unable to raise his hand for the purpose of 
striking him. The Indian Daily News condemns the action of Government, but 
the London Times has approved of it. The Editor of the Dazly News is a friend 
of this country, but he does not know the nature and disposition of the people 
of this country, which are, however, known to Sir Charles Elliott and the Gov- 
ernment of India. The latter have therefore done precisely that which is likely 
to touch the hearts of the Indians; and instead of injuring the prestige of 
Government, this act will rather materially increase it. 

People have now understood that theirs is not a little-minded Government, 
which is moved or disturbed by little things, and that their Government knows 
how to pardon the subject, if the subject does anything wrong. That the 
subject should be able to live in peace and happiness is the one wish of Govern- 
ment. Government does not brag that it has power; it only hopes that every- 
body will obey the law. ‘hat hope will be fulfilled. ‘The tone of the native 
papers is improving every day, and in a short time there will be no cause to 
find fault with then. 

We hope and pray to God that no article of the kind which was published - 
in the Bangavasi, and for which the Government was obliged with regret to 
take legal proceedings against it, will ever be published in any vernacular 
newspaper. We assert, and the assertion is also made by a large number of 
Anglo-Indian gentlemen who are our sincere well-wishers, that even in England 
newspapers do not enjoy the measure of liberty that is enjoyed by them in 
this country. Everybody knows what treatment is extended to newspapers on 
the continent of Europe. The strictest watch is kept over newspapers in Russia. 
The case is the same in Turkey. There is, indeed, less newspaper control in 
Germany; but if anything is written against the Emperor, the writer is sure to 


- be imprisoned. It is stricter in republican France than in Germany; and m 


the other countries of Europe the law regarding newspapers is more or 
less rigorous. Even in Belgium a journalist has to ply his trade with great 
caution The Press law in America makes all criticism depreciatory of the 
President and his administration a punishable offence. Even in England— 
the birthplace of freedom—reckless journalism is not always free from danger. 
As has been rightly observed by Lord Cross, the newspaper press in India acts 
as a political safety-valve. The Government in this country does not readily 
get offended with the newspapers. It knows that the newspaper press isan 
infant institution in India, and its development is likely to be marked by 
shortcomings. It hopes that with increasing experience the tone and style of 
newspaper writing will improve. But there is a limit to everything: and by 
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instituting the case against the Bangavasi, Government has fixed a limit. to 
newspaper license, which we hope. no one will transgress. Let hard words 
be used. ‘Condemn an act, even though it may not deserve condemnation; 
but. be careful in one matter: do not show hostility. It is only such writing 
as. makes men think that it is a hardship and a misfortune to have to 
live under the British Government that is objectionable. So long as you 
go on doing your work, acknowledging the authority of the law and of the 
Viceroy,’ nobody can or will tell you anything. Government is not at heart 
hostile to you, and it only wishes that you may live in perfect happiness. Men 
are, however, liable to commit errors and mistakes. The rulers also are men, 
and it is not unlikely that they should make mistakes.’ If they make mistakes, 
point them out in good faith. They are often pleased when’ they are told their 
errors. But go no further. A mistake is made. It will be wrong to say ‘that 
“ Government is purposely injuring us, &c.” The Penal Code will intervene 
in such cases. 

The writer concludes by saying that, though the tone of certain news- 
papers in Bengal is not good, still it is not true that the vernacular newspapers 
of these Provinces, as a body, or that the majority of them, are hostile to 
Government. , 

- 41. The Hindu Ranjika, of the 30th September, says that the Bengal Govern- 
in calms of a 0 ment has, with the sanction of the Government of 
aie.  t<(<Ct~s*é‘“‘=;:*~*sS”~C*é« nit, = pardoned the accused in the Bangavast 
case, On receiving a petition from them repenting 
of what they had done, and has instructed the Government counsel to withdraw 
the case. Government has also stated that disaffected people can be punished 
with the help of the law. ‘The writer is glad that Government has shown 
such nobleness. Forgiveness is a sign of greatness. ‘The writer also feels 
assured that there is no likelihood of any Press Act being passed. ie 
42, The Prithivi, of the 30th September, has the following on the with- 
hs _ drawal of the Banguvasi case :— 

ane walberames o the Deaganar “Government has kindly let off our contem- 
ee : porary of the Bangavasi. Thus, for good or for 
evil, after much tugging and pulling, the case against the Bangavast has been 
settled. Our readers are aware that in this case Government was the prosecutor 
and the Proprietor, the Editor, the Manager, and the unfortunate Printer of the 
Bangavasi were the accused. ‘The charge against them was that of exciting 
disaffection. .The poor people have escaped after suffering much pang and 
indignity from the time of their confinement im hajut till the hearing 
of their case in the High Court. They have not, however, come out guilt- 
less, but have had to admit their guilt and ask pardon of the Government; 
and pardon has been granted to them. We are not sorry at this; we are rather 
glad to hear it. Itis to be regretted, however, that the accused, knowing their 
own guilt full well, as they appear to have done, did not confess it at the very 
beginning of the case and prevent so much scandal. ‘This would have been 
good. for them from all points of view. It would have saved them the ignominy 
of going a—begging, and of confinement in hajut, and it would have also- saved 
them a good deal of money and much anxiety. Nor would the hard-earned 
money of many peaceful people in the town and in the mofussil have then been 
thus wasted for nothing. ‘These people helped the #angavasi, in the belief 
that it was guiltless and therefore really m danger. If they had known 
before that it was really guilty, and had in its mind the intention of 
begging pardon of the:Government, then it is* very likely they would’: have 
neither helped it nor evinced the slightest sympathy with it. For none would 
have given succour to one who had excited sedition against Government. The 
Bangavasi professes to be the truthful organ of the. Hindu community. and let 

that community now see how its truthful organ has used its money. 


43. The Navayuga, of the 1st October, has the 


The withdrawal of the Bangavasi following :— 
Case. 


. 


We have been saying from the outset that 

by charging the Bangavasi with sedition, Government gave proof of great want 
of wisdom and foresight. By this we do not mean to say that the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or the Viceroy, or the members of the Viceroy’s Council, or the other 
officials of Government who are well up in statesmanship, have no administrative 
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knowledge or experience. We, on the contrary, are in the habit of saying that 
there are few rulers so wise and experienced as our Lieutenant-Governor and 
Viceroy. But, then, considering that even Munis (Indian sages) and great 
men of noble character fall into errors, and that every human being, high or low, 
learned or ignorant, is, at one time or other, swayed by the influence of error 
or mistake, where is the chance that our experienced rulers will always steer 
clear of error and mistake? ‘Lhe truth is that the Viceroy committed a 
mistake when he made up his mind to prosecute the conductors of the Bangavasi, 
It is an error to take a piece of rope for a snake, or to take Ram for Jadu. So 
it was a great mistake to take the articles in the Bangavasi to be seditious, 
although, as a matter of fact, they were not seditious and hostile to Government, 
We can say without hesitation that the articles on the strength of which Mr, 
Pugh prosecuted the Bangavast were not in the least directed against British 
rule and the British Government. In translating from one language into 
another, the sense and import of the original 1s sometimes changed; and we 
can fully prove that this was to a great extent the case with the English 
translations of the articles in the Bangavast. When it is impossible to 
keep the sense of the original in a translation, we can prove very satis- 
factorily to one who may wish to read the original articles in the Bangavasi, 
without taking notice of this translation, that there is not a single Jine in the 
articles in question which contains any trace of sedition. We have, therefore, 
not the least hesitation in saying that it was through an error of judgment that 
the Viceroy charged the Bangavasi with sedition. 

The English Government has also given proof of- some want of foresight 
in this case. We donot mean to say that the display of this want of fore- 
sight arose out of any lack of judgment in either the Viceroy or the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. This want of foresight was accidental. If want of fore- 
sight means acting without looking ahead, and taking consequences into 
consideration, then Government has from the beginning to the end given 
proof of want of foresight in this case. In the first place, nothing of the 
bluster and activity which was seen at the begimning of the case was observed 
at the end. In opening the case, Mr. Pugh pO greg said: “The Bangavasi 
wants to hold Government responsible for all the ills which happen in the 
country—and, nay, I shall prove that even the loss of the Sir John Lawrence 
has been ascribed by it to Government.” But neither the Standing Counsel 
nor his able friend Mr. Evans could prove this. Nay, it was not even proved 
whether or not the offence with which the Bangavast was charged was true or 
false, real or unreal, well founded or unfounded. But it appeared, neverthe- 
less, from the manner in which Government conducted itself throughout this 
case, as if the Bangavast had committed a very grave fault, and that Govern- 
ment would hurl a thunderbolt at its head. 

In the second place, the Chief Justice’s charge to the Jury led every one, 
who heard it delivered, to believe that the Bangavasi would be severely punished. 
Directly the charge was finished, police sergeants took up positions near the 
defendants; and it is rumoured, though the writer cannot say whether the 
rumour is true or not, that after that the Chief Justice sent the Clerk of the 
Crown to enquire of the views of the Jury, and even prepared himself to pass 
sentence of transportation against the defendants. Shall we not then say 
that great preparations were made for punishing the Bangavasi? Then, 
the question whether seven of the jurors were for convicting the accused 
or acquitting them is involved in darkness. Many say that seven were for 
conviction. If so, as the majority of the jury held the accused to be guilty, 
and as the Chief Justice was greatly m favour of punishing the si 
why were the accused not punished? The fact is that, though there was no 
want of preparation on the side of Government to prove the guilt of the 
Bangavasi, no evidence was forth-coming to prove whether or not the articles in 
the Bangavast were really seditious. It was even heard that police officers 
had secured in the Baygavast office papers proving intrigues on the part of the 
conductors of that paper with Russia against the English. If it be said now 
that Government instituted the prosecution, not with the object of punishing 
the Bangavast, but with the object of testing section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code, then. that object of oc Boss has not been gained. For under the 
English law and procedure the offence of the Banguvast has not yet been 
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proved. Again, if the Viceroy instituted this prosecution with the object of 

ing the section in question, how is it that the Law Member was kept com-, 
letely ignorant of the affair? Is it possible that in taking such ,an, important 
i measure the Viceroy did not let the Law Member know anything , about. 
it? For these reasons we aré not inclined to believe that it was with the 
object of testing section 124A that Government instituted this prosecution, 
We are still unable to say what, led the Government of India to take this step, 
and with whom it originated. The fact is that the Bangavasi affair appears. 
to us to be full of mystery. Be that’ as it may, this much is certain 
that, when after making great preparations for punishing the Proprietor, the 
Editor, &c., of the Bangapasi, and. making great’ efforts to prove the guilt of, 
the defendants, Government at last perceived its’ error and came to. realise 
what the mischievous effects of its own thoughtlessness would be, and saw 
the public expressing themselves against it, it became anxious to settle the 
case anyhow. In the meantime, the defendants, moved either by their 
sense Of duty or by the advice of friends, sought pardon of Government. 
Under these circumstances, a settlement of the case was inevitable, and the 
Government of India has pardoned the Bangavast and let off the ‘defendants, 
But we cannot call this act of Government an act of forgiveness, for the offence 
of the Bangavast has not been proved, and there can be no forgiveness of an act 
which has not been proved to be an offence. If Government had acted in the 
way it has done after proof of offence on the part of the Bangavasi, then, its 
action would have been forgiveness, and would have proved its nobleness. As 
Government has given proof of unwisdom and want of forethought by institut- 


ing this prosecution, so the Bangavasi has given proof of worthlessness and want 


of natural spirit by asking pardon of Government. Viewed in a worldly point 
of view, the Bangavasi’s prayer for pardon seems to be in some measure reason- 
able. But worldly considerations are not always everything. As the writin 


in the: Bangavast contained no trace of sedition, the pardon which has been 


granted to it by Government cannot be regarded as such, norcan the Bangavasi’s 


ae for pardon be regarded as a prayer for pardon. The Bangavasi is a 


ia 


indu paper; it is even said to be the mouth-piéce of the Hindu community. 
But the Hindu does not look upon this world aseverything. The Hindu Shastras 
take this world, the world to come, and everlasting life, together as their chief 


concern, This being the case, a Hindu does not mind a passing danger. He 
acts from a sense of duty; and does not look for the consequences which are 


likely to follow from his acts. It ishis duty to serve others simply from a sense of 
duty. This being the case, the Bangavasi does not seem to have acted like a true 
Hindu in this matter." Examples have greater effect than precepts, and the 
example set by the Bangavasi in this matter does not seem to be a good one, and 
the more so, when it is borne in mind that Government will in future quote this 
example as its authority for punishing many innocent people. | | 

44, The same paper refers to. the recent regulations regarding the admission 


‘Natives in the Opium Depart. Of natives into the Opium Department and remarks. 


ment, as follows:— | 

It is clear from these regulations that it is not the object of Government 
to admit natives into the Opium Department; for if that had been its object, 
why should so much obstacles have been placed in the way of their entrance into. 


that department? ‘The hard regulations do not apply to the Eurasians. It, 
is hecoming more and more difficult every day for the people of India to 


procure their livelihood by service. Picea 
The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the Ist October, refers to the letter 

The withdrawal of the Banga- ‘addressed by the Secretary to the Government of 
om ' India to Sir John Edgar on the subject of: the 
withdrawal of the Bangavasi case and observes as follows :— | rw 


We will to-day confine our remarks to one statement made in this eS 


statement has given rise to a grave doubt in our mind, and we will be in 
a fix if the doubt is not cleared. up. 

Mr, Lyall says that if any newspaper attacks the inherent characteristics of 
the: British Government of India, it will be charged under section 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code, and punished for exciting disaffection against Government. — 

-Now, what is meant by the expression “inherent characteristics”? If it 
means the unchangeable element in the British Government, then we will be 
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in a difficulty, for in that case we will have no mght to pass any strictures 
on that element, although that element, as many English statesmen thenselyeg 
say, is not faultless. sso 

Is there no difference of opinion among present Liberals and Conservatiy 
and was there no difference of opinion among Tories and Whigs in former days 
regarding the unchangeable element inthe British Government of England? J, 
it not a fact that the inherent characteristics even of the British Government 
of England are being continually changed? Does the Sovereign of England 
possess the same prerogatives now which he possessed of old ? Bes 

Inherent characteristics are continually changing, and the character and 
constitution of the British Government of England has changed and. will go on 
changing. Admitted that the case is different with England, and that what is 
not reprehensible in England is reprehensible in India. But the character of 
the British Government of India is also gradually changing, and there is 
no denying that what are called its inherent characteristics are also changing, 
Change in England must be followed by change in India. 

Are the inherent characteristics of the British Government of India abso- 
lutely faultless ? Is the way in which the administrative machinery is bei 
conducted in India absolutely faultless? Does notthat machinery stand in neal 
of change in any respect? And why should we not point out the faults where: 
faults exist? How are we to point out the faults of the English system of 
Government if we do not compare it with other systems? | 

We admit that the Mahomedan system of administration had sumerous: 
faults, but the British — too is not absolutely faultless. We admit unhesi- 
tatingly that the British system is on the whole better than the Mahomedan 
system. But the Mahomedan system had also many good points which are 
yr oa in the English system, while it was free from many faults which exist: 
in the latter. 


During the Mahomedan rule all the Hindus and Mahomedans of India had 
rights to every port in the disposal of Government. Man Singh, who was a 
Hindu, was Commander-in-Chief of the Mogul army, and Todar Mull, who too. 
was a Hindu, was Finance Minister. Is any Hindu appointed to such high posts 


‘under English rule? 


During the Mahomedan rule, India’s money was spent in India, and India’s 

trade and manufacture were in the hands of Indians. During that rule, high. 

osts were not a foreign monopoly, nor was all India’s money spent in fillin the 
pockets of English Civilians. ‘There wereno home charges during the Mussu 


era, and India’s money was not sent to foreign countries. During that era India 


had not to depend on English manufactures, and had not to hide its shame with. 
English cloths, and no foreign goods could come to India free of duty. 


Will comparative criticism of this nature be an attack on the inherent. 


‘characteristics of the British Government of India? 


If we can show from history that taxation did not increase so much during 
Mahomedan as under English rule; if we can show that there was during 
Mahomedan rule no such (social) disorganisation as has been produced in the 
country by the importation into it of English education and civilisation ; if 
we can show that the foundations of Indian society did not become so loose 
during Mahomedan rule as they have become under English rule ; if we can. show: 
all this from history——aye, from history written by Englishmen themselves—. 
will it amount to an attack on the inherent characteristics of the British Indian 
Government, and shall we be punished for so doing? Wedo not know what 
object Mr. Lyall has in view in making this statement. We do not know what 
object Lord Lansdowne has in view in making this statement. The thing 
ought to be clearly explained. We are always willing to proclaim the virtues 
of the British Government ; but its faults ought to be pointed out, otherwise 
there will be no reform. If one becomes guilty of an offence simply by 


‘blaming the inherert characteristics of the British Government, all Indian news- 


papers will fall into trouble. But it must nevertheless be admitted by all that it 
is not the intention of either the Viceroy or his Councillors to involve all Indian 
newspapers in trouble. Mr. Lyall should therefore explain the real import of 
the expression “ inherent characteristics ” used in his ‘letter. It is our wish that 
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45. The Behar Bandhu, of the lst October, says that, on receiving a petition Brmae Baxvuo, 


from the proprietor, &c., of the Bangavast, ing for 
siwian gta pardon, the Lieutenant-Governor has seedenail’ the 
petitioners with the sanction of the Government of 
India. But was there really anything in the writings of the Bangavasi which could 
justify the expense, trouble, and ignominy which that paper was made to suffer? 
The withdrawal of the case aptly illustrates the proverb that the Judge, though 
defeated by the law, will not Bhs admit his defeat. The case itself illustrates 
the difficulty under which an Editor labours, which is that, if he approves of the 
actions of Government, his readers are dissatisfied and Government is satisfied; 
and if he condemns the actions of Government, his readers are pleased and 
Government is dissatisfied. 


‘The withdrawal of the Benge- 46. The Education Gazette, of the 1st October, Evvcatton Gazerrz, ° 


vasi case. has the following :-— 

The conclusion of the Bangavasi affair Las been very beautiful. Indeed, 
we now see that no part of that affair has been wanting in beauty. The 
institution of the case by Government, the summing up to the Jury by the 
Chief Justice, the recommending of the Bangavast to Government by the 
Native Press Association and the British Indian Association for pardon, and 
the granting of pardon by Government, all these have been very beautiful 
indeed, ‘This case, and especially the Chief Justice’s charge to the Jury, 
have taught the native press to what length it can carry its criticism of 
the actions of Government or of any of its officers, without transgressing the 
law. All human actions are controlled by law, either religious or social law, 
or the law of public opinion, or lastly, the law which is made by the Sovereign. 
Writings, too, are subject to control of the law. But for this control, writings 
would gradually assume a violent tone. And itis owing to this check that 
writing becomes careful and thoughtful and substantial, and at last leads to 
refinement of language and improvement of literature. The Bengali language 
isnot as yet fully developed. Everything, therefore, that goes to help the 
refining of that language is commendable. 

The action of the Native Press Association and the British Indian Associa- 
tion in recommending the Bangavast to Government for mercy shows that there 
is unanimity of feeling in the native community. 

Government has shown great nobleness by pardoning the Bangavasi, and 
the public have been pleased at this kind action of Government. The accept- 
ance of the Bangavasi’s apology by Government shows that, while considering 
the articles defamatory and seditious, Government was not actuated by 
revengeful feelings towards that paper, or by the desire to deprive the verna- 
cular press of its freedom. The whole affair in fact has been a most beautiful 


one. 


wa ene ith drawal of the Banga- says that the public will be glad to hear that the 
= Bangavasi has apologised to Government. 
48. The Sudhakar, of the 2nd October, is glad that, on receiving 
a petition for pardon from the Proprietor, &c., 
The withdrawal of the Bangavass of the Bangavasi, the Lieutenant-Governor con- 
case. sulted the Government of India’s intention in the 
matter, expressing at the same time his own willingness to pardon the peti- 
tioners, and the Government of India agreed to pardon the petitioners. The 
petition was supported by the Native Press Association and the British Indian 
Association. | 
The noble-minded Lieutenant-Governor has kept his greatness unimpaired 
_ by pardoning the Bangavast. The Bangavas?, on its part, has promised never to 
write articles like those for which it was prosecuted. Both the Viceroy and the 
Lieutenant-Governor have set a glorious example of patience and forbearance by 
pecdoning the accused. The Bangavasi also has acted very sensibly by asking 
or pardon. The writer sincerely thanks the Government for the kindness it 
has shown in this matter. ! 
49. The Samay, of the 2nd October, has the 
Bd withaonwel of the Banga- following mee 
We are exceedingly glad that the petition of the 
Bangavasi men bas been granted, and the four. accused have been let off. 


Oct. Ist, 1891, 


Oct. Ist 1891. 


47. The Uluberta Darpan, of the 1st October, vnusznu Danran, 


Oct, 1st, 1892. 


SODHAKAR, 
Oct. 2nd, 1891. 


Samay, 
Oct, 2nd, 1891. 
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Oct. 3rd, 1891. 
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“We request unruly éditors to’ become cautious from this time. We gave 
several warnings to the Bangavasi, but, disregarding our counsel in its overweeni 
self-confidence, our contemporary assumed a more and more furious attitude, 
The present affair has taught our contemporary a good lesson; and it will be 
well if it always keeps this lesson in mind. None of our contemporaries is oye 
enemy, nor are we an enemy to any of them. _ 2 

o0. A correspondent of the Sahayogi, of the 2nd October, writing from 
Gaila in the Burrisal district, complains of the ingo- 
lent conduct of the postmaster of the place and of 


The Postmaster of Gaila in the 


Burrisal district. reer ° : 
his remissness in the performance of his duty. 
The withdrawal of the Bangavasi 51. The HMitavadt, of the 3rd October, has the 
case. | following :— | 


_ The Bangavasi is out of danger, but the matter is not yet over. Govern: 
ment has a pardoned the -Bunyavasi, but the Bangavasi’s enemies will not 
pardon it, its friends, and even the Government. They say that they would 
have been glad, the dignity of the law would have been maintained, and the 
native press would have been discredited if the Proprietor, the Editor, the 
Manager and the Printer of the Banguvasi, had been sent to jail. The Editor 
of the Morning Post newspaper is the chief among those who have felt deeply 
aggrieved at the escape of the Banyardst. Unable to suppress his feelings, 
he has expressed himself thus:—“‘ The storm is over and we shall be much 
surprised if Bengali Editors do not become more unruly and lawless than 
they have been. Neither the Government of India nor the Government of 
Bengal has done well by pardoning the Bangavdsi. They have gained nothing 
by it—nay, they have lost much, for thei action has compromised the whole 

nglish nation.” The Morning Post next expressesregret as follows:—‘ It seems 
as if the days of firm and vigorous rule are over, and a policy of conciliution has 
taken its place. Why else should Government allow itself to be deluded by 
the glib talk of the rash Bengalis, who do not take the favours we confer upon 
them in the light of favours, but claim them as their right, and put up. with the 
indignity of being thus deluded ? This inconsiderate act of pardon will make 
native Editors still more unruly, and they will continue todo mischief to us 
without restraint.” We have no reason to be surprised at these proud words of 
the Morning Post. For it is no wonder that the man who still sits safe in his 
editorial chair “after compromising Lord Lansdowne by means of that fabricated 
telegram of his in the Manipur affair, should in this way attack the Governments 
of India and Bengal. We are glad to see that the Englshmanand the Pioneer are 
glad at this satisfactory termination of the Banyavasi case; though the Ptoneer 
has not expressed its eana so freely as the Englishman. Possibly the Pioneer 
is not so much s:tisfied as the Englishman. It is matter for wonder that our old 
contemporary of the Indian Daily News is rather dissatisfied with Government 


over their settlement of the Bangavusi case. 


Be that as it may, the deliverance of the Banvavdési has made every 
Bengali and every friend of Bengal happpy. We said before that by pardoning 
the Bungavdsi, Government has given proof.of liberality and good statesman- 
ship. But the deliverance of the Bangavusi is not the only cause of our joy. 
Many thought, when the trial was going on, that if section 124A did not 
prove workable, a great danger to the native press would be unavoidable— 
possibly there would be another Press Act. That apprehension has been now 
removed, for Government itself has admitted that the present law is ‘fully 
workable and no alteration of it is necessary. That this isso is nota matter 
for small satisfaction. 


By this liberal act of Government, the dignity of the law has been fully 
maintained, justice has been done to the offenders, and the prestige of the 
British Indian Association and the Native Press Association has been kept 
intact. | 

One word more- The dignity of the law having been vindicated, the 
editors of native papers have unmistakeably understood their position and come 
to know the limits within which they should move and beyond which it would 
be unlawful for them to go. And not even this is matter for small satis- 
faction. This is why we say that we have many reasons to be glad that 
the Bangavasi has had its deliverance. 3 ; 
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52. The Saraswat Patra, of the 3rd October, is really glad.to hear of the sansgwat Parna, 
_ withdrawal of the Bangavasi case. Considering the ct. rv, 1891. 
The withdrawal of the Bangavass yyanner in which the case has been settled, it ma 
— be said that, whilst the Bangavasi has been saved, 
the prestige of Government has suffered no harm. Sedition is a serious 
offence. Everybody knows that no one in this country, no newspaper, nor any 
editor, has anything to do with such a heinous crime. And Government is not 
unaware of this. It is boyond question, therefore, that the Bangavasi was not 
guilty of the crime. All that the Bungavasi was guilty of was a certain fault 
in its language. The accused in the case admitted this and prayed to Govern- 
ment for pardon, promising at the same time not to commit the fault again. 
The petition of the Bangavast was supported by the Press Association and 
the British Indian Association; the Bengal Government forwarded it to the 
Government of India with its own opinion in the matter, and the Government 
of India ne to the proposal of the Bengal Government and ordered the 
withdrawal of the case. It is not necessary now to find out and curse the 
man at whose instigation Government instituted the case, nor to find out and 
bless the man at whose instance the case has been thus amicably settled. All 
that the writer considers it necessary to do now is to thank the Government, 
and ask native editors to commit to memory the very noble and valuable 
advice as to the manner.in which Government’s actions ought to be criticised, 
iven in the concluding part of the Government letter pardoning the Bangavasi, 
Gereramant will sia? receive any bond fide criticism of its actions, even if 
such criticism be based upon an erroneous view of its actions, provided only 
no attempt is made in it to excite disaffection among the people. Such criticism 
will have nothing to fear from the law. Certainly the loyal subjects of such 
a noble-minded Government ought not to criticise its actions in a mean spirit. 
It is to be hoped that in future all editors will perform their duties most carefully. 
53. The Bangavasi, of the 3rd October, has the following:—Through the _Banaavasr, 
mercy of Sri Madhusudan, the Help of the helpless, —_—“ct. 3rd, 181. 
The withdrawal of the Bazga- heing’s one only Refuge, the Fountain of mercy, 
vast Case. ° . 
and the Dispeller of all dangers, the case against the 
Bangavasi is settled. Victory to Jagadamba! (Mother of the Universe). 

There can be no doubt that this termination of the case has given satisfac- 
tion to all parties. The accused have been relieved of their weight of 
painful anxiety, the fears of friends have been removed, and relatives and well- 
wishers are re-assured. On one side there isall this. There is, on the other, the 
fact that Government’s honour remains unimpaired. It must be said that the 
nobleness displayed by Government in the present case has also increased its 
glory. What can bea matter of greater satisfaction than that, under the 
impulse of anger, Government did not resolve to have its. revenge, that it had 

no other object than maintaining the honour of the Sovereign, and that it did 
nothing from vindictive motives? 

The case is over, but it does not appear reasonable to publish a detailed 
account of its settlement. It is only necessary to say that all those, owing 
to whose efforts and exertions the danger is now at an end, are entitled to 
thanks, Sir Charles Elliott, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has shown 
very great kindness, and his Chief Secretary, Sir John Edgar, has used his 
utmost endeavour to settle the case. It is also the duty of the Bangavasi to 
express its heart-felt gratitude to Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohan Tagore, 
Rai Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, Bahadur, the able Secretary of the British Indian 
Association, and to many other gentlemen who desired its welfare and extended 
to it their sympathy. 

Some are expressing an unnatural dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
the case has been settled. But we still hope that they will have no cause for 
dissatisfaction if they consider all the circumstances. For no cause and under 
ho circumstances should @ person owing allegiance to the Government ever 
quarrel with it. For every such quarrel will imevitably injure him and bring 
upon him various hardships. Besides this, if in a quarrel between the 
Sovereign and the subj ect, the former is worsted, the latter is sure to fare badly. 
The subject thrives in proportion as the Sovereign’s glory increases. If the 
Sovereign's glory is impaired, evil befalls the State, and consequently the 
Ssubdject. | 


PRAKRITI, 
Oct. 3rd, 1891. 
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We repeatedly said before the case was instituted that we had never mad 
nor should we ever make, any attempt to excite disaffection against the English 
Government. We have said the same thing for the purpose of getting the cago 
settled, and we say it still, We have all along said that whatever the merits or 
blemishes of its writings, owing to errors and misconceptions, the intentions of 
the Bunguvasi are not, nor ever were, bad. And it is because Government has 
been kind enough to admit this that the case has been settled. No. one should 
feel dissatisfaction after this. , 

Some are saying that instead of getting the case settled, we should have 
fought it out in court. We, however, do not think so. The utmost that 
would have been gained by fighting it out in court is credit for pluck, and 
nothing else. But we do not love such pluck or want credit for it. Again, if 
the Bangavasi had, in the end, won the case, it is Government which would 
have gained true glory. For the court is of the Government, and the law, 
too, is of the Government. Government’s victory and the law’s victory 
are, in our opinion, one and the same thing. ‘There is another consideration: 
we have never been anxious to get credit for pluck by standing out as Govern- 
ment’s rival; nor do we wish to make a parade of such pluck. If anybody 
should after this consider us cowards, let him do so. | oe 

Our sapient contemporary of the Jndwn Mirror says that the settlement of 
the case has been a humiliation for the whole body of vernacular newspapers 
and for the people of Bengal. We consider thisto bean error. It is no humilia- ° 
tion to a Bengali to have to express humility before Government on the ground 
that he is unable to quarrel with it. Nor is it ae to think that such humility 
is humiliation. How can there be any fresh humiliation before a Government 
to which the people have already to live in extreme subjection? Such talk of 
humiliation before Government can only become a people living under a 
democracy. The Government of India is not a democracy. 

The sastras say of the king—“ Mahati devata byesha nararupena 
sansthita””— This 1s a great ” in the shape of man.” It is this idea which 
has dominated the Indian mind from time immemorial. The séntiment thus 
expressed by Manu ages ago still lives in the minds of the great majority of 
the Indian people. And such also is the education of the Hindu. 

Next comes the question of the humiliation of the native papers. We see 
that there exists in many minds a great misconception regarding the newspapers 
which are conducted in this country. It is that the newspapers published in 
India occupy the same position as the newspapers published in England. . But 
the fact is not so. The English newspapers are the property of the English 
people arising out of their prosperity. ‘They are weapons by means of which 
Englishmen exercise those rights which they have themselves acquired. Every 
Englishman is either directly or indirectly a master of the English empire. 
This need not be explained to those who are acquainted with the system of 
English administration, and it cannot be explained in a few words to those who 
are not acquainted with it. ‘The native newspapers, on the other hand, are like 
so many beggars’ wallets, into which are thrown all sorts of rice that charity 
may dole out. We possess no right to conduct newspapers or to discuss and 
criticise the actions of Government. We can speak only if Government does 
us the favour to permit us to speak, and we can speak only so much as we are 
permitted to speak. The child who gets one sweetmeat to eat cries for another, 
with the result that it may either get another sweetmeat or a slap on the cheek. 
Everything of course depends on the will of the donor. It is our good for- 
tune that we have not got the slap, Government having merely raised its 
hand in order to strike. Being intelligent children, we drew ourselves backward. 
We did not then remember, as we do now, that greed leads to sin, and the wages 
of sin are death. Whatever Government may do, and whatever we may say 
to Government, the fear as to the humiliation of the newspapers is utterly 
unfounded. We think that newspapers in this country have no head, and there 
can therefore be no lewering of their head. 

54. The Prakriti, of the 3rd October, has the following :— 

The Bangavusi admitted its guilt and asked pardon of the ruler; the ruler 

a showed no niggardliness in showing kindness to sor- 
pan withdrawal of the Bangae rowing subjects prostrate at his feet, The ruler 
ee has acted well. He has gained all his objects by. 
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this display of liberality, and his fame has filled all quarters. On the other side, 
Heaven alone knows what the result will be of the poison in which the Bangavasi 
has soaked itself. We are both glad and sorry. We are glad because the Baaga- 
yasi is let off ; we are sorry because we see danger in the future. : 


We will first criticise the Banyavasi’s petition to Government. The peti- 
tioners, after giving an account of the prosecution, go on thus :—‘ That your 
humble petitioners do, by this their humble petition, solemnly and sincerely 
declare that in publishing the said articles in the Bangavasi newspaper, there 
was not, on the part of anyone of your petitioners, the remote intention of exciting, 
or attempting to excite, feelings of disaffection towards the Government, nor do 
they for one moment suppose that the articles complained of could or would 
excite such feelings in the minds of any of their readers......... That after 
carefully considering all the matters and things which, on the one side or the 
other, have been treated of in the discussions which have taken place in connec- 
tion with the prosecution, they feel bound to acknowledge that the articles to 
which exception has been taken were intemperate, disrespectful, and unjustifiable. 
Your petitioners therefore express their deep and heart-felt sorrow for having, 
however unintentionally, allowed these articles to appear in the columns of the 
Bangavasi.’ . ; 

Let the reader mark what the petitioners say. They at first saw no fault in 
the articles in question, but found them to be extremely faulty upon careful 
consideration after the prosecution was instituted. The Bangavast occupies 
a high place among the native papers, and when the editor, the proprietor, &c., 
of such a paper say such a thing as that, the native-hating Anglo-Indian will 
certainly ridicule and hate all native editors. Anglo-Indians already look upon 
native editors with contempt, and this incident is likley to produce more mischie- 
vous consequences. We are saying all this not only because the native papers 
have become an object of ridicule in the eyes of the Anglo-Indians, but because 
the Bangavast people have brought discredit on the whole native press. 
Enemies will hereafter say that the editors of native newspapers are so wanting 
in common sense that they cannot even discriminate between articles that are 
defamatory and articles that are seditious. The display of so much ignorance 
on the part of the editor of the Bangavust has made the heads of all 
native editors low. Such mischief is done to the country by editors who 
have no sense of duty. Whoever possesses a little common sense and an 
ordinary knowledge of language can see what language is ‘intemperate, disres- 
pectful, and unjustifiable ;’ and as the editor of the Bangavass had not even 
this trifling knowledge, we cannot see how he ventured to take the high 
editorial chair. When the articles in question were appearing in the Bangavasi, 
many newspapers asked it to change its tone, but it paid no heed to their 
advice. If it had then acted with care and consideration, it would not 
have been subjected to its present insult and humiliation. 


The petitioners say that so long as they will be connected with the 
Bangavasi, they will not allow anything to be published in that paper containing 
the least trace of disloyalty. But has the Bangavasi decided the question 
what constitutes disloyalty and what not? If Government is blamed in the 
course of a criticism of any of its acts, it will easily take the criticism to be a 
proof of disloyalty on the part of the man who writes it. To illustrate this by 
example :— ’ 


Ramkrishna, referring to some fault of Bhajahari, says to him in the 
presence of two other men ‘this is very wrong, Bhajahari.’ By making this 
remark Ramkrishna means well to Bhajahari: he means Bhajahari’s reform. 
But Bhajahari takes the remark in a bad spirit, and says to Ramkrishna. ‘Well, 
Sir, you have made this remark in the presence of these two men simply with 
the object of lowering me in their estimation.’ And is it not almost impossible to 
make Bhajahari think differently ? Precisely the same thing has happened 
in regard to the Bangavusit. lf anything hostiie to Government is said, in 
future, in the Bangavasi in the course of criticism, Government may say that 
the criticism was an attempt-on its part to excite the disaffection of the people 
and may prosecute it accordingly. So the Bangavasi will not henceforward dare 
to criticise the acts of Government in an independent spirit. And if it cannot 
conduct itself independently, it ought to cease to exist. We see that there is 


SANJIVANI, 
oct. 3rd, 1891. 


BANGAVASI. 
Oct. 3rd, 1891, 
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no longer any necessity for its existence. Can any man worthy of the name 
continue to write a newspaper after giving an undertaking like the one which the 
Bangavasi has given? What the Bangavas’ has done has done mischief to the whole - 
country and filled with fear the whole native press. The Bangavast people 
would have made their names memorable if they had, for the sake of their 
country and for the sake of their religion, accepted imprisonment or any other 
punishment. Death in the service of one’s country is better than imperilling it in 
the pursuit of self-interest. | 


We do not say this because the Bangavasit has asked pardon of the 
Sovereign, for subjects should always remain submissive to the Sovereign. The 
question turns upon the Bangavast’s foolishness. In the first place, no loyal 
subject should do anything which is calculated to hurt the feelings of the 
Sovereign, and by writing the articles in question the Bangavasi committed 
its first act of folly. Ifthe Bangavasi did not, through an error of judgment, see 
that it had offended Government, it ought to have asked pardon of it un- 
reservedly, directly the prosecution was instituted against it. But it did 
nothing of the kind. And that was its second act of folly. Its third act of 
folly is its sending a petition worded as the petition has been. If the petition 
had been worded in a way which would not have compromised other newspapers, 
no one would have objected to it. We apply to the action of the Bangavasi the 
remark of its own humourist Panchanand: ‘the Bungavasi is ruined, Bengal is 
ruined, the Bengali is ruined ! ’ 

The meaning of section 124A has not been settled in court. But the Go- 
vernment has publicly declared that all doubts as regards the application of 
the section have been set at rest. If the Bangavast case had been proceeded 
with, the question, whether or not section 124A can apply to criticisms. 
on administrative measures, would have been decided. But this has been pre- 
vented by the settlement of the case. It remains doubtful what course a 
Judge will \ake in a future case of this nature. 


We could have arrived at certain conclusions if the Bangavasi case had 
been decided in court. If section 124A had been proved inapplicable, Govern- 
ment might indeed have enacted a press law. But even that would have been 
better than the state of suspense which has been created by the settlement of 
the Bangavasi case. Section 124A is full of difficulty, and one does not know 
what constitutes causing disaffection and what not. 


No one is more glad than we are at seeing the Bangavasi out of 
danger. But over our joy rests a deep gloom. Government has shown kindness, 
and we will praise it freely for it, But excellent results would have been 
attained if the Bangavasi had shown self-abnegation and self-sacrifice in this: 
matter. 


55. Referring to the case of the soldier Alfred Kemp in Bombay, the 
Sanjivant, of the 3rd October, says that, if soldiers who 
oppress natives thus escape with impunity, it will be 
hard for the people to live in the country. The Military authorities are often 
heard to talk of rules for keeping the soldiers in check, but, in practice, the 
soldiers seldom appear to be kept in check, or it would not be possible for 
them to come out of cantonment limits and commit oppressions. The other 
day some six or seven soldiers came out of the Barrackpore cantonment and 
tortured to death a horse belonging to a resident of the village of Pulta, while 


Oppression by soldiers. 


- the owner of the horse had to stand looking on, as the soldiers had muskets in 


their hands. Will not the Government take steps to put down oppression by 
soldiers? ‘The judgment passed in the case of Kemp has caused great anxiety. 
The public bodies ought to move in the matter. 


56. The Bangavasi, of the 3rd October, has the following on the Govern- 


The income-tax in 1890-91. _ 180 - be esobation on the Income-tax Report for 


(1). The Lieutenant-Governor has said that the gradual increase in the 
income-tax collections is due to an increase in the incomes of the tax-payers. 
The incomes of some few tax-payers may have increased, but it is not to be 
supposed that the incomes of the bulk of the people have increased. 
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(2). In accounting for the large number of cases in Rungpore in which 
moveable property had to be seized for realising the tax, the Lieutenant- 
Governor says that people in that district resorted to the trick of allowing their 
moveables to be seized in order to make it appear that they are too poor to be 
assessed to the tax. An explanation like this will satisfy only those who have 
not life in their bodies and whose heart is made of stone. But His Honour 
should have known that the people of this country attach a value to their house- 
hold utensils which is unknown in other countries. Their conservative 
habits prevent them from pitching their abodes now in one place and now in 
another, or from selling their furniture or utensils for small necessities. It is 
not possible, under these circumstances, that people should let their household 
utensils be seized in the hope that they may be exempted from the tax. It 
will not do for one to sit in the capital and say anything one likes about what 
takes place in the mofussil. An enquiry ought to be made why so large a 
number of cases of seizure of property occurred in the mofussil, while there 
were none in Calcutta. | 4. 

(3). It will be a matter for congratulation, indeed, if the Government of 
India can carry. out the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor about raising 
the taxable minimum from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. The g out of this 
suggestion, if practicable, will remove a grees. deal of the present objection 

ainst the tax. The Lieutenant-Governor has concluded his Resolution very 
well. May the hopes of the people, roused by His Honour’s words, be realised. 


57. The Hitavadi, of the 8rd October, refers to the.acquittal by the Sessions 
Oppression by European sol- Court of Bombay of the ——— soldiers charged 
diers, with murder, and remarks as follows :— 


It seems that oppression by European soldiers is on the increase The 
Anglo-Indians are eloquent in their praise of the orderliness of the British soldiers, 
but the writer is sorry that he has never seen any proof of that orderliness. It 
is true the soldiers often do things for the sake of fun and from no bad motive, 
but unfortunately for the people of this country the British soldier’s fun does 
them great harm: : Reference is then made to the recent Barrackpore case, as 
reported in the Bengalee newspaper, and the following remark is made :— 
How long will this oppression by European soldiers continue? Will not the 
attention of Government be drawn to the matter ? It 1s hoped that Government 


will without delay take steps to put it down. 


58, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 6th October, has the 
following in connection with the Bangavdsi case :— 
The Indian Nation has learnt from a reliable 
source that many officials of Government having expressed the opinion that 
there could be no successful prosecution for disaffection under section 124A 
of the Penal Code unless the note appended to that section was considered to be 
not existing, the Government of Bengal asked the Government of India to 
amend the section in question in that line. The Government of India, however 
refused to do so unless the soir spr gs of the section was proved in a Court of 
law. Thereupon the Government of Bengal ordered the prosecution of the 
Kangavast with the object of testing the law. So far as the editor of the Indian 
Nation knows, the Government of Bengal did not consult the Government of 
India on the subject. This is the statement of the Indian Nation. Mr. Lyall, 
Secretary to the Government of India, on the other hand, says that the prose- 
cution was instituted with the approval of the Viceroy. The Indian Mirror is 
directly blaming the Government of Bengal and the Indian Nation is doing the 
same thing indirectly. If the statement made by the Indian Nation, namely 
that the prosecution was only meant to test the law, be true, then certainly the 
prosecution does not reflect much credit on the liberal-minded English rulers. Is 
such political vivisection possible in any other country ? But the writer is unwill- 
ing to accept the Nation’s statement as correct—the statement that Government 
made preparations for sending four persons at least to jail with the object of 
testing the law. And the worst of the matter is that though the proprietors 
and the Editor of the Bangavdsi have been let off through the kindness of the 
Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor, none will extricate them from the 
liability amounting to 14 or 15 thousand rupees, which they have incurred in 
defending themselves. 


The prosecution of the Bangavasi. 
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IJI.—LeEGIsLaTIveE. — 


59. The Navayuga, of the lst October, refers to the letter addressed to 
the Secretary of State by the Government of India 
2 recommending the amendment of some sections of 
the existing coolie law, and remarks as follows :— 

No amendment of this nature willdo any good. The present coolie law 
requires to be thoroughly revised. Butit is the writer’s belief that Government 
will not consent to do this, for it looks upon coolies not as men but as dogs and 
jackals. Though writer pe different, the coolie system of India is essentially 
the same as the system of slavery which prevailed in America. 

60. The Bangavasi, of the 3rd October, says that it sustained with resigna- 

Mr. Pincott and the Consent tion the calamity which lately befell it. But its 
Act. heart is still pained by the dart of the Consent Act. 
beds and wailing before the Sovereign will not cease until the Act is 
repealed. 

Mr. Pincott has again addressed a letter to the Indians in which he says 
that the Indians should make Government understand that every Indian has 
been grieved at the passing of the Act and that no Indian will be satisfied 
unless the Act is repealed. Government can no doubt be gradually. made to 
understand that the law has greatly wounded the feelings of the people of India. 

It will be a deep stigma on the Indian name if they shoantatoes remain 
idle when sympathising foreigners take thought for their welfare. The Indians 
should be grateful to Mr. Pincott and follow his advice. | 


Amendment of the coolie law. 


LV.—NATIVE STATES. 


61. The Prakriti, of the 3rd October, says that it has given up all hope 

— about Cashmere. There is absolutely no chance of 

: er a native prince sitting on the throne of Cashmere 

after the death of the Maharaja Protap Singh. Already the State is under full © 
English control, and it is proposed to extend railways to it. 

62. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 7th October, refers to the 
! Nizam’s manifesto and observes as follows:— 
| The Nizam is sole ruler of Hyderabad. His 
subjects do not know the nature of the relation in which he stands to the British 
Raj and look upon His Highness as their supreme ruler. This being the case, 
they naturally feel aggrieved and displeased when they see their ruler do any- 
thing which is not in keeping with his diginity as a sovereign. It is therefore 
no wonder that they should be sorry and displeased to see His Highness take 
shelter in a British Court of justice against an ordinary Armenian and give 
evidence before a commission appointed by Englishmen. Dissatisfaction has 
made itself felt on all sides in Hyderabad, and many have expressed their feeling 
in memorials. As a consequence, the Nizam has been compelled to give an 
explanation. His Highness is doing his best to make his people understand 
that he is doing nothing improper. The ruler who thus tries to please his 
subjects deserves every body’s thanks. All rulers great and small ought to 
imitate His Highness’s example. The writer feels more pleasure to see the 
English raj try to please its subjects in this manner, than he feels to see the 
Nizam act in this way. A translation of the manifesto is then given and the 
following remarks are made :— 

The writer cannot say whether or not the Nizam’s explanation has satisfied 
his subjects. Nor can he say whether or not all Mussulmans will accept the 
interpretation which His Highness has put on the Koran in reference to the 
present case. But what the writer means to emphasise is that this attempt of 
His Highness to please his subjects has greatly pleased him. All rulers ought 
to imitate the example of His Highness and all rulers, high and low, ought to 
bear in mind that a Raja (ruler) is so called because it is his duty to please his 
subjects. ” 


The Nizam’s manifesto. 


V.—PROSsPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


63. The Prakriit, of the 3rd October, has the following :— 

One does not know what is in store for India 
| this year. News of scarcity and famine is coming 
from all parts and cries of suffering are being heard from Burma, Bengal, the 


Famine in India. 
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North-Western Provinces, Rajputana, Bombay and Madras. In some places 


timely relief ager by Government has to some extent removed the distress of 
the people. In other places, in Ajmere for instance, famine stricken people are 
——. villages, hats, bazars &c., behaving like demons. There scarcity began 
to be felt in the month of July, but the officials of Government took no relief 
measures and the money-lenders ceased to lend money. A rumour was 
circulated to the effect that Government would render no help to the people 
nor would it aecress them if they should loot the shops and that it would reduce 
the rate of labourers’ wages. It was of course a false rumour; but it excited 
the people and they looted some shops. -There can be no doubt that it is the 
famine stricken people who has done the thing. It is hoped that the authorities 


will now come forward to the relief of the people and pacify the excited people. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUvS, 


64. The Behar Bantdu, of the 1st October, says that the differences between 
Hindus and Mussulmans in Gya will not cease 
unless the Government prohibit the slaughtering of 
cows by Mussulmans or ask the Hindus to give up 


The Hindus and Mussulmans of 
Gya. 


their religion. 
65. The Samaya, of the 2nd October, continues the article headed “ Can- 
sik te wie et not the Bengalis fight?” Published in its last issue 
ee eee (see R. N. P. for 3rd October, paragraph 72) 
and observes as follows :—During the indigo riots the Namasudras of Jungle- 
gong near Belekandhi fought with and defeated a detachment of sepoys about 
150 in number, armed with muskets.and led by European officers. The Nama- 
sudras put up a bamboo scaffolding before them in order to defend themselves 
against bullets. And when they came to close quarters with the sepoys they 
met boyonet thrusts with Jathis (sticks) and routed the military. And the 
lathials of Bengal are even now more than a match for the trained Hindustani 
athletes. This shews that Bengalis are not unfit to serve in the army. 
66. The following is an extract from an article in the Bangavasi of the 
The goddess Durga 8rd October :— 

. “ Well, mother, you are the first cause, primeval 
prakritt, You may have in yourself the nature of prakriti, but why do you come 
to this earth in the shape of the queller of Mahisasur? Why do you come in 
the fearful form which you assumed when quelling that Asur? Why do you 
come even now armed with the ten weapons which were placed in your 
ten hands by the ten gods? We still see in your hands the self-same sula 
(trident) given by Siva, the self-same chakra (disc) given by Narayan, the self- 
same Sankha (conch-shell) given by Varuna, the self-same Sakti (javelin) given 
by Hutashana, the self-same bow and quiver full of arrows given by Vayu, the 
self-same thunder-bolt and Airavata bells given by Jndr:, the selfi-same danda 
(rod) given by Kala, the self-same pas noose given by Varuna, the self-same aksha 
(wheel) given by Daksha, the self-same kemandalu given by Brahma, the self- 
same rashmi (ray of light) given by Divakar, and the self-same kharga (sword 
and charna (shield) given by Yama, We still hear the same loud laughter an 
see the same horrible terror-inspiring frowns. Why do you, O Mother, still 
retain that fearful Kanachandi (war goddess) form of yours? Is not the Asur 
quelled even now? How long then, will it take you, Mother, to quell him? 
And when will you hide this fearful form of yours? Will this world ever 
remain full of asurs ? | Bee 

It is you alone, O Mother, who see into the heart, who can know what is in 
the heart. It is you alone, O Mother, who are full of desires, who can 
say when your desire for destruction will be appeased. I am a poor humble 
sorrowing and unworthy son of yours,—what can I say? All I can say is that 
it will not do for you any more, O Mother to come only for three days at the 
end of the year. These are very evil days, great is the pain and agony; and 
it is danger and difficulty every moment. We know not how to call thee, and 
so we do not get thee when we call thee, We wish to see you always in the 
form in which your mother the Giriranz : the Queen of the Himalayas) sees you. 

When you will come this year we will not allow you to go away. Know for 
certain that we will not allow you to go away. You must remain here for 
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ever. And if you do not, at least teach us how we should call thee in order 
that we may get thee whenever we call. 

67. The Prakriti, of the 3rd October, says that = and bad subjects are 
fee’ las not created by God; it is human rulers who make 
eleranat aes their subjects good or bad. If rulers love and 

sympathise with the people, the people will become attached to the rulers. The 
loyalt of the Hindus is 2 well-known thing, but many crooked English officials 
ond it with suspicion, If the Hindus are at all disloyal, they have been 
made such by their rulers. The English never try to remove the faults of their 
administration, and yet they treat their subjects insultingly. Let them love 
their subjects, and the Indians will feel attached to them and India converted 
into heaven. 

68. A correspondent of the same paper says that there has been a severe 

: outbreak of fever in villages near the sub-division 

wae in tte Piamond-Harbour of Diamond- Harbour and people are dying for want 

of medical treatment. There was also an epidemic 

among cattle in the months of Ashar and Sravan, and cattle died in very large 
numbers. 


AssAM PAPERS, 


69. The Paridarshak, of the 1st October, complains that the Assam 
_ Government is now influenced by interest in making 
nanPpointments to the Subordi- appointments to the Subordinate Judicial Service 
udicial Service in Assam. ° ° 
and mentions the appointment of Babus Akshay 
Kumar Bhatterji and Jaichandra Mitra and Mr. Rita to that service as illustra- 
tions of this fact. 


The withdrawal of the 
Bangavasi case. 


70. The same paper is glad that the Govern- 
ment of India has pardoned the Bangavasi. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


, Bengals Translator. 
BENGALI T'RANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 10th October 1891. 
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